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CONSTANCE ALLERTON, 


THES MOURNING SUITS. 
4 TALS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY Miss LESLIE. 
But! have thet within which passoth ehow—Shakep care. 
(CONCLUDED. 

The hour arrived when the sorrowing fami- 
ly of Mr. Allerton were to be parted forever 
from all that remained of the husband, the fa- 
ther and the brother. They had taken the last 
look of his fixed and lifeless features, they had 
imprinted the last kiss on his eold and pallid 
lips ; and from the ehamber of death they had 
to adjourn to the incongruous task of attiring 
themselves in their mourning habits to appear 
athis funeral. How bitterly they wept as their 
friends assisted them in putting on their new 
dresses ; and when they tied on their bonnets 
and their long veils, to follow to his grave the 
object of their fondest affection. 

Constance, with an almost breaking heart 
sat in her chamber, and little Louisa hgng cry- 
ing on her shoulder, declaring that she could 
not see her dear father buried.. But Mrs. Bla- 
den came in, protesting that all the children 
must be present, and that people would talk if 
even the youngest child was to stay away.— 
Mrs. Bladen then put on Louisa’s mourning 
dress almost by force. When this was done, 
the little girl threw her arms rotihd the neck of 
her aunt and kissed her, saying with a burst of 
tears, ‘When I see you again, my dear, dear 
fathet will be covered up in his grave.’ Mrs. 
Biaden then led or rather dragged the child 
to the room in which the family were assem- 
bled, 

Constance threw herself on her bed ina par- 
oxysm of grief. She heard the slow tread of 
the coimpany as they came in, and she fancied 
that she could distinguish the sound of the lid 
as it was laid on the coffin, and the screws that 
closed it forever. She knew when it was car- 
ried down stairs, and she listened in sympathet- 
ic agony to the sobs of the family as they de- 
scended afier it. She heard the shutting of the 
hearse-door, and the gloomy vehicle slowly 
rolling off to give place tothe earriages of the 
mourners. She started up, and casting her 
eyes towards an opening in the window cur- 
tain, she saw Mr. Denman supporting to the 
first coach, the tottering steps of her half-faint- 
ing sister-in-law. She looked no longer, but 
sunk back on the bed and hid her face on the 
pillow. By all that she suffered when indul- 
ging her grief alone and in the retirement of 
her chamber, she felt how dreadful it would 
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After some days, the violence of their grief 
settled into melancholy sadness ; they ceased 
to speak of him whom they had loved and lost, 
and they felt as if they could never talk of 
him again. . 

The unfortunate family of Mr. Allerton 
now began to consider what they should do for 
their support. Constance was willing to share 
with them her little income even to the last 
farthing, but it was too small to enable them 
all to live on it with comfort. Great indeed, 
are the sufferings, the unacknowledged and 
unimagined sufferings of that class who ‘can- 
not dig and to beg are ashamed’—whose child 
ren have been nursed in the Jap of afiluence, 
and who, ‘every night have slept with soft 
content about their heads’—who still retain a 
recollection of happier times, and who still feel 
that they themselves are the same, though all 
is changed around them. 

Such was the condition of the Allerton fam- 
ily. ‘The world was all before them where to 
choose,’ and so low were now their finances, 
that it was necessary they should think and act 
promptly, and decide at once upon some plan 
for their subsistence. Constance proposed a 
school, but the house they now occupied was 
in too remote a place to expect any success.— 
A lady had already attempted establishing a 
seminary in the immediate neighborhood, but 
it had proved an entire failure. Mrs. Aller- 
ton thought that in a better part of the town 
and in a larger house, they might have a fair 
chanceof encouragement. Butthey were how 
destitute of the means of defraying the ex- 
pense of a removal, and of purchasing such 
articles of furniture as would be indispensably 
necessary in @ more eommodious dwelling ; 
particularly if fitted up asa school. 

Frederick Allerton, who was twelve years 
old, had just completed his last quarter at the 





excellent academy in which he had been a pu- 
pilfrom early childhood, and it was now found 
necessary, after paying the bill, to take hir, ~ 
way; as the present situation of the family 
did not seem to warrant them in eCntinuing’ 
him there any longer. He was, however, ve- 
ry forward in all his acquire;nents, having an 
excellent capacity, and being extremely dili- 
gent. Stull it was hard, that so promising a 
boy should be obliged, to stop short, when ina 
fair way of becom’ ag an extraordinary profi- 
cient in the principal branches appertaining to 
what is cons'dered an excellent education.— 
Fortunately, however, a place was obtained 
for him in a highly respectable book-store. 
There was now a general retrenchment in 
the expenditure of the Allerton family. One 
o¢ theirservants was discharged, asthey could 


obliged to endure many privations which were 
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ing, it was thought better that their common 
dresses should be of Canton crape, an article, 
that though very durable, is at first of no tri-. 
fling cost. . 

In the mean time their only resource seemed 
to be that of literally supporting themselves by 
the work of their hands. Constance under- 
took the painful task of going round among 
their acquaintances, and announcing their 
readiness to undertake any sort of needle 
work that was offered to them. Nobody had 
any work to put out just then. Some promis 
ed not to forget them when they had. Otbers 
said that they were already suited with s¢-am- 
stresses, At this time the Ladies’ Depository 
Was hot in existence; that excellent establish. 
ment, where the feelings of the indust’;ious in- 
digent who have seen better days aye go deli- 
cately spared by the secresy with whieh its op- 
erations are condycted. 

At length a piece of linen was’sent 4 the Al- 
lerton family for the purpose of being made up - 
by them into shirts. And so great was their 
joy at the prospect of getting a. little money. 
that it almost absorbed the p‘ainfa) feelings with : 
whith for the first time they employed their 
needles in really working for their living. 
They all sewed assid"uovsly, little Louisa do- 
ing the easiest parts. “Ie linen wassoon made 
up, and they then obytajned another piece, and 
afterwards some muuslin-work. Constance, 
who was one of the most indefatigable of wo- 
men, found time occasionally to eopy music, 
and correct prvof-shersts, and to do many other 
things by which she was able to add a little 
more to the gen’sral fund. Fora short time, 
her not appea ring in black excited much con- 
versation a" gong the acquaintances of the fami- 
ly: butt :ese discussions soon subsided, and af- 
ter a" while nothing more was said er thought 
On *.ne subject. + 

‘But to pay for the mourning of Mrs. Aller- 
ton and her children was a necessity that pres- 
sed heavily on them all, and they dreaded the 
sound of the dvor-bell lest it should be follow- 
ed by the presentation of the bills. The bills 
came, and, were found to be considerably 
larger than was anticipated. Yet they were 
paid in the course of the winter, though with 
much difficulty, and at the expense of much 
comfort. The unfortunate Allertons rose ear- 
ly and sat up late, kept scanty fires, anda very 
humble table, and rarely went out of the house, 
except to church, or to take a little air and ex, 
ercise at the close of the afternoon. 

Most of their friends dropped off, and the 
few that seemed disposed to eontinue their ac- 
quaintance with people whose extreme indi- 
gence was no secret, were so thoughtless as to 
make their visits in the mornihg, a time which 
is never convenient to families that cannot af- 
ford to be idle. Mrs. Bladen, who though 
frivolous and inconsiderate, was really a good- 
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natured woman, came frequently to see them; 
and another of their visitors was Mrs, Cray- 
croft, whose chief incentive was curiosity to 
see how the Allertoys were goire 07, **7 4% 
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love of dictation which indneed her frequently 
to favor them with what she considered saluta- 
rycounsel, Mrs. Craycroft was a hard, cold, 
heartless woman, who by dint of the closest e- 
conomy had helped‘ her husband to amass a 
large fortune, and they now had every sort of 
luxury at theircommand. The Craycrofis as 
well as the Bladens had formerly been neigh- 
bors of Mr. and Mrs. Allerton. 

Mrs, Bladen and Mrs. Craycroft happened 
to meet one morning in Mrs. Allerton’s little 
sitting room. Mrs. Craycroft came in last, and 
Mrs. Bladen after stopping for a few minutes, 
pursued her discourse with her usual volubility. 
It was on the subject of Mrs. Allerton and her 
daughters getting new pelisses, or coats as they 
are more commonly called in Philadelphia. 

‘Ican assure you,’ said she, ‘now that the 
weather has become so cold, people talk about 


your going to church in those three-cornered 


eloth shawls, which you know are only single, 
and were merely intended for autumn and 


» spring. ‘They did very well when you first 


got them, (for the weather was then mild) but 
the season is now too far advanced to wear 
shawls of any sort. You know’every body 
gets their new coats by Christmas,and it isnow 
after New-Year’s,’ 

‘We would be very glad to have coats,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Allerton, ‘but they are too expen- 
sive.” 

‘Not so very,’ answered Mrs. Bladen. ‘To 
be sure fine black cloth or cassimere is the most 
fashionable for mourning coats. But many 
very genteel people wear black levantine or 
black mode trimmed with crape. Handsome 
silk coats would scarcely cost above twenty or 
twenty-five dollars a-piece.’ 

*We cannot afford them,’ said Mrs. Allerton. 


We must only refrain from going out when the 


weather is very cold. Iacknowledge that our 
shawls are not sufficiently warm.’ 

‘Did you not all get new olive-colored silk 
coats, just before Mr. Allerton died 7 enqui- 
red Mrs. Craycroft. 

The abrupt mention of a name which they 
had long since found it almost impossible to ut- 
ter, brought tears into the eyes of the whole 
family. There was a general silence, and 
Mrs. Bladen rose to depart, saying, ‘I would 
recommend you to get the coats as soon as pos- 
sible, or the winter will soon be over without 
them. And I can assure you, as a friend, that 
people domake theirremarks. I am going in- 
shall I look among the best 
stores for some black levantine? or would you 
rather have mode? But I had best bring you 
patterns of both: and shall I callon Miss Fa- 
cings and bespeak her to make the coats for 
you? 

*We thank you much,’ replied Mrs. Aller- 
ton, ‘but we will not give you the trouble either 
to look for the silk or engage the mantua-ma- 
ker. We must for this winter dispense with 
new coats.’ 

Mrs. Bladen then took her leave saying, 
‘well, do as you please, but people think it very 
strange that you should be still wearing your 
shawls, now that the cold weather has set in.’ 

Constance was glad that Mrs. Bladen had 
not inthis instance carried her point. But she 
grieved to think that her sister and nieces could 


not have the comfort of wearing their coats be- 

eanse the olive-Golor cid not comport wit! 
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had mado no attempt at mourning, Constance 
had no scruple 4s to appearing in hers. 

When Mrs. Bladen was gone, Mrs. Cray- 
croft spoke again, and said, ‘I wonder how 
people can be so inconsiderate! But Mrs. 
Bladen never could see things in their proper 
light. She ought tobe ashamed of giving you 
such advice. Now, I would recommend to you 
to have your olive silk coats ripped apart, and 
dyed black, and then you can make them up a- 
gain yourselves. You know that if you were 
not in mourning, you might wear them as they 
are; but as you have begun with black, I sup- 
pose it would never do to be seen in colored 
things also.’ 

‘I believe,’ replied Mrs. Allerton, ‘there is 
generally much trouble in getting articles dyed 
—at least in this city, amd that they are fre- 
quently spoiled in the process.’ 

‘Your informants,’ said Mrs. Craycroft, 
‘must have been peculiarly unlucky in their 
dyers. I can recommend you to Mr. Copper- 
as, who does things beautifully, so that they 
look quite as good as new. He dyes for Mrs. 
Narrowskirt and for Mrs. Dingy. I advise 
you by all means to send your coats to him.— 
And no doubt you have many other things,now 
lying by as useless, that would be serviceable 
if dyed black,’ . 

‘I believe 1 will take your advice,’ answered 
Mrs. Allerton. 

Mrs. Craycroft then proceeded, ‘Situated as 
you are, Mrs. Allerton, I need not say how 
much it behooves you to economize in eve- 
ry thing you possibly can; now for instance, 
I would suggest io you all to drink rye cof- 
fee. And then as to tea, if you must have 
tea of an evening, I know a place where you 
can get it as low as half a dollar a pound—to 
be sure it is only Hyson Skin. In your family 
a pound of tea ought to goa great way, for 
now, of course, you do not make it strong.— 
And then, I would advise you all to accustom 
yourselves to brown sugar in your tea; it is 
nothing when you are used to it. Of course 
you always take it in your coffee. And there 
is a baker not far off, that makes large loaves 
of rye and Indian mixed. You will find it 
much cheaper than wheat. Of course you are 
not so extravagantas to eat fresh bread. And 
as to butter, if you cannot dispense with it al- 
together, I would suggest to you to use the pot- 
ted butter from the grocery stores. Some of it 
is excellent. I suppose, that of course, you 
have entirely given up all kinds of desserts,but 
if you should wish for any thing of the kind on 
Sundays, or after a cold dinner, you will find 
plein boiled rice sweetened with a very little 
molasses,almostas goodas pudding. Nodoubt 
the children will like it quite as well. You 
know, I suppose, that if you defer going to mar- 
ket till near twelve o’clock you willalways get 
things much cheaper than if you go in the ear- 
ly part of the day ; as towards noon the mare 
ket people are impatient to get home, and in 
their hurry to be off, will sell for almost noth- 
ing whatever they may chance to have left.-- 
In buying wood, let me recommend to you al- 
ways to get it as green as possible. To be 
sure green wood does not always make so good 
a fire as that which is dry, neither does it kin- 
dle so well; but then the slower it burns, the 
longer it lasts, and it is therefore the cheapest. 
for ther 
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woman Lucy, Now you 1 will find it much bet- 
tet to dismiss her, and take a bound girl about 
twelve orthirteen. Then you know you would 
have no wages to pay, and your daughters, of 
course would not mind helping her with the 
work.’ 

During this harrangue, the color came into 
Mrs, Allerton’s face, and she was about to an- 
swer in.a manner that shewed how acutely she 
was wounded by the unfeeling impertinence of 
the speaker: but glancing at Constance she saw 
something in her countenance that resembled 
a smile, and perceived that she appeared rather 
amused than angry. Therefore Mrs. Aller- 
ton suppressed her resentment, and made no 
reply. 

When Mrs. Craycroft had departed, the 
mother and daughters warmly deprecated her 
rudeness and insolence ; but Constance, being 
by nature very susceptible of the ridicalous, 
was much more inclined to laugh,and succeed- 
ed in inducing her sister and the girls to fe- 
gard it in the same light that she did. 

‘After all, said Mrs. Allerton, ‘I ‘think we 
will take Mrs, Craycroft’s advice about the dy- 
ing. The olive coats may thus be turned to 
very good account, and so may several other 
things that we cannot now make use of be- 
cause of their color. It is true that we can ill 
afford even the expense of dying them, but still 
we are really very much in want of such coats 
as we can wear in mourning.’ 

Next day, the olive pelisses, which were 
very pretty, and extremely well made, were 
carefully ripped apart,and the silk was convey- 
ed to the dyer’s, together with a small scarlet 
Canton crape shawl of Mrs. Alierton’s, which 
sfe thought would be convenient to wear over 
her shoulders when at home. The material of 
the dismembered coats was rolled up in as smal] 
a compass as possible, wrapped in papers, and 
carried one afternoon by Isabella and Helen. 
Mr.Copperas informed them that he only dyed 
on Thursdays, and as this was Friday after- 
noon, they had come a day too late to have the 
things done that week. Therefore the articles 
could not be put into the dye before the next 
Thursday, and then it would be another week 
before they could be dressed. Dressing, in the 
dyer’s phraseology, means stiffening and iron- 
ing; and very frequently ironing only. 

This delay was extremely inconvenient, as 
Mrs. Allerton and her daughters were abso- 
lutely very much in need of the coats; yet 
there was no remedy but patience. At the ap- 
pointed time, two of the girls went to bring 
home the silk, but were told by a small-featured 
mild spoken quaker woman, employed to at- 
tend the customers, that ‘the things were dyed 
but not yet dressed.’ 

“Will they be finished by to-morrow after- 
noon ?’ asked Isabella. 

‘I rather think they will not.’ 

‘By Saturday then ?’ 

‘It’s likely they will.’ 

On Saturday the girls wentagain. Still the 
articles, though dyed, were not yet dressed ; 
but they were promised for Tuesday—if noth- 
ing happened to prevent. 

Every few days for near a fortnight, some of 
the Allerton family repaired to the dyer’s (and 
it was a very ldng walk,) but without any suc- 
cess—the things, though always dyed, were 
neverdressed. And when they expressed their 
t, the qualrery woman regularly 



































tel them, ‘thee knows I did not say positive— 
We should never be too certain of any thing.’ 

Finally, the silk was acknowledged to be 
dressed, and it was produced and paid for; but 
the crape shawl was missing. A search was 
made for it, but in vain; still the woman assu- 
red them that it could not be lost, as nothing 
ever was Jost in James Copperas’ house,adding, 
'T partly promise thee, that if I live, I will find 
it for thee by to-morrow.’ 

Next day, when she had done Sewing, little 
Louisa went again for the shawl. The wo- 
man now confessed that she had not been able 
to find it, and said to Louisa, ‘I think child I 
would not advise thee to trouble thyself to come 
after it again. It seemsa pity to wear out thy 
shoes too much. One should not be too cer- 
tain of any thing in this life, and therefore I 
am not free to say that thy shawl is lost; but 
it seems to me very likely that it will never be 
found.’ 

‘My mother will be sorry,’ said Louisa, ‘for 
she really wants the shaw], and will regret to 
lose it.’ 

The little girl then turned to depart, and had 
reached the front door when the woman called 
her back saying, ‘But thee’ll pay for the dy- 
ing q°e 

‘What!’ exclaimed Louisa, ‘after you have 
lost the shawl?’ 

‘But I can assure thee it was dyed,’ replied 
the woman, ‘It actually was dyed, I can speak 
positive to that, and we cannot afford to lose the 
dying.’ 

Louisa, child as she was, had acuteness e- 
nough to discover the intended imposition, and 
without making an answer she slipped out the 
door; though the woman caught her by the 
skirt, and attempted to stop her, repeating, 
‘But we can’t afford to lose the dying.’ 

Louisa, however, disengaged herself from 
her grasp, and ran down the street for some 
distance as fast as possible—afraid to look back 
lest the quaker woman should be coming after 
her for the money she had brought to pay for 
the shawl, which she took care to hold tightly 
in her hand. 

In attempting to make up the coats, it was 
found impossible to put the different pieces tc- 
gether ta thesame advantage as before. Also, 
the silk did not look well, being dyed of a dull 
brownish black, and stiffened to the consistence 
of paper. The skirts and sleeves had shrunk 
much in the dying, and the pieces that compo- 
sed the bodies had been rayelled, frayed and 
pulled so crooked in dressing, that they had 
lost nearly all shape. It was impossible to 
make up the deficiencies by matching the silk 
with new, as none was to be found that bore 
sufficient resemblance to it. ‘Ah! thought 
Constance, ‘how well these coats looked when 
in their original state. The shade of olive 
was so beautiful, the silk so soft and glossy,and 
they fitted so perfectly well.’ 

When put together under all these disad- 
vantages, the coats looked so badly that the 
girls were at first unwilling to wear them, ex- 
cept in extreme cold weather—particularly as 
in coming out of church they overheard whis- 

ers among the ladies in the crowd, of, ‘That's 
a dyed silk,,—‘Any one may see that those 
coats have been dyed.’ 

They trimmed them with crape, in hopes of 
making them look better; but the crape wore 
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out almost immediately, and in fact it had to 
be taken off before the final close of the cold 
weather. 

Spring came at last, and the Allerton family 
having struggled through a melancholy and 
comfortless winter, had taken a large house in 
a better part of the town, and made arrange- 
ments for commencing their school, in which 
Constance was to be chief instructress. Isa- 
bella and Helen, whose ages were sixteen and 
fourteen, were to assist in teaching some bran- 
ehes, but tocontinue receiving lessons in others. 
Louisa was to be one of the pupils. 

About a fortnight before their intended re- 
moval to their new residence, one afternoon 
when none of the family were at home, except 
Constance, she was surprised by the visit of a 
friend from New Bedford, a young gentleman 
who had been absent three years on a whaling 
voyage, in a ship in which he had the chief 
interest, his father being owner of several ves- 
sels in that line. 

Edmund Lessingham was an admirer of la- 
diesgenerally ; but during his long voyage he 
found by bis thinking incessantly of Constance, 
and not at all of any other female, that he was 
undoubtedly in love with her; a fact which he 
had not suspected till the last point of Massa- 
chusetts faded from his view. He resolved to 
improve his intimacy with our heroine, should 
he find her still at liberty, on his return to New 
Bedford; and if he perceived a probability of 
suceess to make her at once an offer of his hand. 
When Lessingham came home, he was much 
disappointed to hear that Constance Allerton 
had been living for more than a twelvemonth 
in Philadelphia. However, he fost no time in 
coming on to see her. 

When he wasshown into the parlor, she was 
sitting with her head bent over herwork. She 
started up on being accosted by his well-re- 
membered voice. Not having heard of the, 
death of her brether, and not seeing her in 
mourning, Edmund Lessingham was, at a loss 
to account for the tears that filled her eyes, and 
for the emotion that suffocated her voice when 
she attempted to reply to his warm expressions 
of delight at seeing her again. He perceived 
that she was thinner and paler than when he 
had last seen her, and feared that all was not 
right. She signed to him to sit down, and was 
endeavoring to compose herself, when Mrs. 
Craycroft was shewn into the room. The la- 
dy started with surprise at seeing a very hand- 
some young gentleman with Constance, who 
hastily wiped her eyes and introduced Mr.Les- 
singham. 

Mrs. Craycroft took a seat, and producing 
two or three morning caps from her retieule, 
she said, in her usual loud voice, ‘Miss Aller- 
ton I have brought these caps for you to alter— 
I wish you to do them immediately, that they 
may be washed next week. I find the borders 
rather too broad, and the head pieces too large 
(though to be sure I did cut them out myself,) 
so I want you to rip them apart, and make the 
head-pieces smaller, and the borders narrow- 
er, and then whip them and sew them on a- 
gain. I was out the other day when you sent 
home my husband’s shirts with the bill, but 
when you bave done the caps I will pay you for 
all together. What will you charge for ma- 
king a dozen aprons of bird’s eye diaper for 
my little Anna. You must not ask much for! 
want them quite plain—mere bibs—they are 





-always the best for babies. Unless you 
do them very cheap, I may as well make them 


ment, 


will 


myself.’ ‘ 

The face of Lessingham became scarlet,and 
starting from his chair. he traversed the room 
in manifest perturbation ; sympathizing with 
what he supposed to be fe confusion and mor- 
tification of Constance, and regretting that the 
sex of Mrs. Craycroft prevented him from 
knocking her down. 

Constance, however, rallied, replying with 
apparent composure to Mrs. Craygroft on the 
points in question, and calmly settling the bar- 
gain for the bird’s eye aprons—she knew that 
it is only in the eyes of the vulgar-minded and 
the foolish; that 2 woman is degraded by ex: 
erting her ingenuity or her talents as a means 
of support. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs, Craycroft, ‘you may send 
for the aprons to-morrow, and I wish you to 
hurry with them as fast as you can—when I 
give out work Inever like it to be kept long om 
hand. I will pay you for the other things when 
the aprons are done.’ . 

Mrs. Craycroft then took her leave, and 
Constance turned to the window, to conceal 
from Lessingham the tears that in spite of her 
self-command were now stealing down her 
eheeks. 

Lessingham hastily went up to her, and ta- 
king her hand, he said with much feeling, 
‘dear Constance—Miss Allerton I mean—what 
has happened during my absence? Why dol 
see you thus? ButI fear that I distress you 
byenquiring. Iperceive that you are not hap- 
py—that you have suffered much, and that 
your circumstances are changed, Can I do 


nothing to console you or improve your situa- 
tion? Let me at once have a right to do se—. 
let me persuade you to unite your fate with 
mine, and put an end, I hope forever, to these 
unmerited, these intolerable humiliations,’ 


‘No, Mr. Lessingham,’ said Constance deep- 


ly affected, ‘I will not take advantage of the 
generous impulse that has led you thus sud- ~ 
denly to make an offer, which perhaps,ina — 
calmer moment, and on cooler consideration, 
you may think of with regret.’ 


‘Regret,’ exclaimed Lessingham, pressing 


her hand between both of his, and surveying 
her with a look of -the fondest admiration, 
‘dearest Constance, how little you know your 
own value—how little you suppose that during 
our long separation——’ 


Here he was interrupted in his impassioned 


address, by the entrance of Mrs. Allerton and 


her daughters. 
her hand and presented him as Mr. Lessing- 
ham, a friend of hers from New-Bedford, 


Constance hastily withdrew 


Being much agitated, she in a few minutes 
retired to compose herself in her own apart- 
The girls soon after withdrew, and 
Lessingham, frankly informing Mrs. Allerton 


that he was much and seriously interested in 


her sister-in-law, begged to know some partic- 


ulars of her present condition. 


Mrs. Allerton, who felt it impossible to re- 


gard Mr. Lessingham as 4 stranger, gave him 
a brief outline of the circumstances of Con- 


stance’s residence with them, and spoke of her 


as the guardian angel of the family.- ‘She is 


not only,’ said ber sister-in-law, ‘one of the ~ 
most amiable and affectionate, but also one of 
the most sensible and judicious of women.— 
And never have we in any instance acted cog- 
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trary to her advies, without eventually finding 
tause to regret that we didso.! And Mrs. Al- 
létton could not forbear casting her eyes over 
her mourning dress. 

Lessingham, though the praises of Con- 
stance were music in#is ears, had tact enough 
to take his leave, fearing that his visit was in- 
terfering with the tea-haur of the family. 

Next morning, the weather was so mild asto 
enable them to sit up stairs with their sewing ; 
for latterly the state of their fuel had not ena- 
bled them to keep fire except in the parlor and 
kitchen.- Lessingham called and enquired for 
Constance. She came down, and saw him a- 
lone. He renewed, in explicit terms, the offer 
he had so abruptly made on the preceding af- 
ternoon. Constance, whose heart had been 
with Lessingham during the whole of his long 
absence, had a severe struggle before she could 
bring herself to insist on their union being 
postponed for at leasttwo years; during which 
time she wished, for the sake of the family, to 
remain with them and get the school firmly es- 
tablished ; her nieces, meanwhile, completing 
their education, and acquiring under her gui- 
dan¢e, a proficiency ip the routine of teach- 
ing. 
‘But surely,’ said Lessingham, ‘you under- 
stand that I wish you to make over to your sis 
ter-in-law the whole of your Aunt Iford’s leg- 
acy. Yon shall bring me nothing but your in- 

nable self.’ igh ~y, 

Though gratefal fot the generosity and dix 
intetestedness of her lover, Constance knew 
that the interest of her ten thousand dollars 
of course, not sufficient to support Mrs. 
gn and her ehildren without some other 

of income; and she was convinced 
thigt would never consent to become pen- 
signers on Lessingham’s bounty, kind and lib- 
eral as he’ She therefore adhered to her 





determination pf remaining with her sister 


and neices till she had seen them fairly afloat, 
and till she could leave them in a prosperous 
condition. And Lessingham was obliged to 
Field to het conviction that she was acting 
rightly, and to consent that the completion of 
his happiness should acording|y be deferred for 
two years, | : 

He remained in Philadelphfa till he had seen 
the Allerton family established in their new 
habitation, and he managed with much delica- 
py toaid them in the expenses of fitting it up. 

The school was commenced with a much 
iarger numbor of pupils than had been antici- 
pated. It increased rapidly under the judi- 
gious superinigndence of Constance, and in 
the course of two years she had rendered Isa- 
bella and Helen so capable of filling her place, 
that all the parents were perfectly satisfied to 
eontinne their children with them. Atthe end 
of that time, Lessingham, (who, in the inter- 
val, had made frequent visits to Philadelphia,) 
came to elaim the promised hand of his Con- 
stance. They were married—she having first 
transferred the whole of her little property’ to 
her brother's widow. : 

At the earnest desire of Lessingham, Mrs. 
Allerton consented that Louisa should live in 
future with her beloved Aunt Constance ; and 
consequently the little girl accompanied them 
to New Bedford. 

Mrs. Allerton and her family went on and 
prospered—her son was every thing that a pa- 
went.could wish—her children all married ad- 
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vantageously—and happily she has not yet had 
oceasion to put in practice her resolution of 
never again wearing mourning ; though prin- 
ciple, and not necessity is the motive -which 
will henceforward deter her from complying 
with that custom. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LADY MARY WORTLY MONTAGUE, 


When we see a female casting off the res- 
traints of eustom and stepping forth within the 
arena of literary pursuits, we look upon her 
with astonishment, as upon some erratie orb 
that hag shot from its orbit and butns where 
its destiny was not determined and fixed. It 
is so rare that we see the female mind enrich- 
ed by eultivation, grasping within its circum- 
ference the mightiest efforts and achievements 
of the genius of man, that we call sucli ad> 
parture from domestic duties an extraordinary 
circumstance, and the subject of such digres- 
siona prodigy. And why are such exhibitions 
of female cultivation so rare ? Is it because 
their minds are less penetrating to discover, less 
capacious to receive, less active to retain and 
make use of the great gifts of intellect? No! 
it is because Custom, seated upon her throne 
of adamant, and wielding aniron sceptre,hath 
fixed linfited bounds for their action in society 
and marked out circumscribed paths for them 
to pursue, and they dare not question the equi- 
ty of her mandates. It is the few only, whose 
intellect, surcharged with the powerof uncon- 
trollable genius, break down every opposing 
barrier, and bidding defiance to the stern laws 
of arbitrary custom, rise to an elevation co- 
equal with the giant growth of the opposite sex. 
Were the same attentions, and the same ap- 
plications used in promotjng scientific knowl- 
edge and cultivating a /taste and talent for 
the belles-lettres that are exerted in training 
the female intellect to the attainment ef super- 
ficial accomplishments, a Lady Montagu, a 
Madame De Stael, @ More, or 2 Sedgwick, 
might be met with in'almost every community. 
In faet,'where the female imagination has soar- 
into the regions of fancy, or been prompted to 
delve into the mysteries of science, the picture 
has been more vividly portrayed, or the myste- 
ry more fully developed, than when subjected 
tothe geniusof man. These reflections were 
elicited by the perusal of the letters of that 
distinguished lady whose likeness we have pla- 
ced at the head of this article. 

Lady Mary Wortly Montagu was bornabout 
1690, at Thoresby in Nottinghamshire, and was 
the eldest daughter of the duke of Kingston. — 
While yet a child, scarcely beyond the pale of 
infancy she manifested an extraordinary preco- 
city of talent, and har education was conse- 
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quently carefully attended to. She was per- 
mitted toindulge her taste for study, untram- 
melled by the laws of custom, although the 
lighter accomplishments of her sex were not 
neglected.. Atthe age of twenty-two she mar- 
ried Mr. Wortly Montagu, a gentleman of ex- 
alted character and acknowledged talent. In 
1716 he was sent as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, whither his lady accompanied him. It 
is to this journey that we are indebted for her 
admirable Letters, and for the introduction in- 
to England of inoculation for the small pox.— 
This one act alone, by which that terrible dis- 
ease is shorn of its terrors, is sufficient to place 
her among the great benefactors of her species. 
She first tried its efficacy upon her own soa be- 
fore she gave it to the world. 

In 1718 she returned to her native eountry 
and was the centre of attraction in the eircles 
of talent and fashion in the great metropolis.-~ 
Such worthies as Pope and Addison were 
proud to be ranked among her friends, but that 
jealousy which literary rivalry is apt to create 
at length took possession of the former, and he 
quarrelled with and libelled her. In 1739 her 
declining health determined her to visit the 
eontinent, where she remained until 1761, up- 
ward of twenty years. In the year following 
she sank under the infirmities of age anda 
life of mental labor, and died at the advanced 
age of seventy-two. Her poetry was always 
chaste and brilliant but quite often imperfect 
in its construction. Her Letters placed her at 
the head of female Epistolary writers, which 
place is still retained. She had one son who 
was a remarkably eccentrie genius. He ran 
away thrice from Westminster school and be- 
cane a chimney-sweep, a fish-monger’s boy, & 
cabin-boy and a mule driver. In 1747 he was 
eleeted a member of Parliament. He after- 
wards married a washerwoman, wandered 
through the Eastern countries where his moth- 
erso long had resided, and after having been a 
Roman Catholic in full communion, ended by 
apostatizing and embracing the Mahometen 
faith, and died 1776. He wrote ‘Reflectiong 
on the Rise and Fall of Ancient Republics’; 
and some papers in the Philosophical transaec- 
tions. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
FESIALE EDUCATION. 


To ensure success in any undertaking, it is 
necessary to begin well. The old adage, that 
a bad beginning makes a good ending, should 
be diseountenanced by every friend of virtue 
and happiness. One of the leading objects of 
the age is to inculcate virtue and enforce its u- 
tility upon all. This requires great efforts of 
mental and physical energy. But men begin 
to understand the matter much better than 
formerly. One century ago, it was thought 
little better than folly to endeavor to teach the: 
child any of those fundamental principles of 
useful science. And it is quite recently that 
men have learned, or at least been willing to 
allow, that women have very great influence 
overthe mindsof men. But since christianity 
has spread out her wings, and covered almost 
allthe earth with her mantle, woman begins to 
take her own stand, and to move in her own 
sphere. And now it is generaily admitted by 
al] candid and jntejligent men, that the influ- 
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ence of the softer sex is great. Females have 
peculiar charms, and if they but once entwine 
the heart, it is next to impossible to break away 
from their influence. Admitting the ahove 
to be fairly presented, it becomes almost abso- 
lutely necessary to have the mind of the fe- 
male properly trained. And how can this be 
done except particular attention be paid to fe- 
male education? I rejoice, as every lover of 
virtue must, that public attention is so much in 
favor of female Seminaries. Being in Albany 
8 few days since, I was invited by the Rev. Mr. 
McKee to visit the Female Academy in North 
Pearl street. I gladly accepted the kind invi- 
tation. The time was one of peculiar interest, 
as jt was devoted to reading compositions, in- 
terpersed with excellent music, on the part 
of the young ladies. The essays were on 
different subjects of a moral and religious na- 
ture. One was on the subject of the Witch of 
Endor, calling Samuel fromthe regions of the 
dead. It showed great depth of thought, and 
acommand of language not unworthy the grea- 
test men of the age. The drama was brought 
to bear so powerfully on the imagination, that 
jt really seemed as though the scene was actu- 
ally passing hefore us! But the best remains 
tobetold. Language is toa feeble for the task. 
Imagine you see near four hundred young la- 
dies in one room, all modestly attired, with 
their silken hair falling in graceful ringlets on 
theif shoulders; all seated in the nicest order. 
Imagine you see them, at a given signal all 
rise in the twinkling of an eye, and chant one 
of the beSt pieces of music ever sung this side 
of heaven, with a sweetness of unison impos- 
sible tg excel. Imagine all this, and then say 
whether you can remain unmoved and unaf- 
fected! I have thought much about heaven— 
the company that compose the shining host a- 
bove, but never did I have such a sense of the 
glories of that place before. 

I have rather digressed from the subject, but 
I choose to use that kind of argument in favor 
of female education, which logicians call ar- 
gumentum ad homen, i. e. apply the argument 
tothe man. I would just say before I close, 
that I hope the spirit of enterprise in female 
education in our village will not linger, butthat 
the expectation of the most sanguine will be 
realised, and every young lady receive a good 
substantial education. A. 3. G 


Poughkeepsie, April 1836. 
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GestLeMen.— Should the following informa- 
tion relative to the various productions of the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms appear wor- 
thy of publication, you are at liberty to insert 
| ae 

PRECIOUS STONES. 

Agates, are found in Africa, and in Europe, 
principally in Iceland, Saxony, and Tuscany. 
Color, generally clouded orlined. Amethysts— 
Sweden, Bohemia, Saxony, and other parts 
of Europe; Siberia, India, (Ceylon) Mexico. 
Color, light purple. Beryl—(agem)—Siberia, 
Doria, on the frontiers of China, Saxony, 
South of France, North America, Brazil.— 
Cornelian—the East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, va- 
rious parts of Europe, several of the British 
shores, America. Crystal—(a kind of gem)— 
Madagasear,South America, (Brazil, Guiana,) 
Worth America, Norway, the Alps, Scotland. 
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Diamonds—the East Indies (Golconda, Raol- 
conda, Borneo) Mextco,Brazil, Emerald>E- 
gypt and Ethiopia, Russia, the confines of Per- 
sia, Mexico, Peru. Its color is green. Gar- 
net—Bohemia, and other parts of Europe, 
Madagascar, Ethiopia, I , Syria. Color 
dark red. Jasper--Egypt, Siberia, Spain, Sic- 
ily, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Silesia, Mex- 
ico. Color, mottled like Casti 
Great Britain, Germany, Frat 
Color, black. Onyzx—the E 
Saxony, Bohemia, Portugal. 
Pearls (a gem produced by a species @f o 
Arabia, Persia, the ies, 
merica, (the Gulf of 
Color, semi-transparent. 
dies, (Ceylon) Peru, Brazil.» 
Sapphire—Brazil, the East s, Persia, Bo- 
hemia, France. Color, azure. Satdonyx— 
Iceland, the Feroe Islands, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Ceylon. Topaz (a gem)—Africa, the East 
Indies, Russia, Bohemia, Saxony, Mexico,Bra- 
zil, &c. Color, water, and yellow trasparent. 
Turquoise——Persia, Mount Caucassus, Egypt, 
Arabia, Hungary, France. Color, pale sky- 
blue. Cat’s eye (a kind of gem)—Ceylon, 8i- 
beria. Color, yellowish grey. 
MINERALS. 

Alabastar—Spain, England, Italy, America. 
White. Amber—in mines in Prussia near the 
sea coast ; on the shores of Sicily and the A- 
driatic ; on the south shores of the Baltic and 
eastern shores of England; Mexico. Yellow- 
ish brown—transparent. Copper—Anglesea 
and Cornwall, (Eng.) Norway, Iceland and 
the Feroe Islands, and various parts of the 
continent, China and Japan, Southern Africa, 
North America, Peru andChili. Hmery—(u- 
sed in polishing steel,)--the Levant, Naxos 
and pther Grecian Islands, Germany, Spaip, 
and Italy. Dark brown. Gold—-Asia, (A 
bia, India, Jaya, Sumatra, Pegu, China, Japany 
Siberia,) Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Peru, Chili 
United States. Gypsum or plaster of Paris— 
America, Spain, Italy, England.  Heliotrope 
or bloodstone—Siberia, Persia, Bucharia. Jron 
—-Sweden, Norway, Russia,England, Scotland, 
North America, Africa. Nitre or salt petre— 
(the principal ingredient in gunpowder,)-- 
Spain, France, Naples, Egypt, East Indies, A- 
merica, &c. Platina--South Ameriea, (near 
Quito, Santa Fe, and Choco.) Plumbago-- 
England, several countries on the continent, 
America. Porphyry—-Egypt, Italy,Germany, 
and other parts of the Continent. Puwmice- 
stone—neighborhood of voleanoes. Quicksil- 
ver—Ionia, Hungary, Spain, Italy, East Indies, 
Brazil, Peru. Rock salt—Italy, England, Po- 
land, America. Silver--Spain, Africa, Mexi- 
co, Peru, United States, Germany, Siberia, 
Sweden, Norway, and England (in the lead 
mines.) Sulphur—Italy, Sicily, Naples,Spain, 
Norway, Siberia. T%n—England, the Scilly 
Isles, Bohemia, Saxony, Silesia, Banca, Ma- 
lacea, Chili,Mexico. Zine (a brilliant metal,) 
Germany, United States, and South America. 
Loadstone— Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
land. 







Transparent.— 
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VEGETABLES. 
Annis-sceds--Egypt, to which they are indi- 
genious; Syria, and other eastern countries ; 
Spain, Malta, America. Boz-wood—Spain, 
Turkey, America. Camphor—China, Japan, 
and the East India islands, Borneo and Ceylon. 
Caraway sceds—England and America, Cas- 


Jet 


tor oil—East and West Indies, South America, 
(made from a species of palm.) Champaigne- 
wine—France, Cinnamon—the East Indies, 
South America. Claret wine—the neighbor- 
hood of the Gironne on the western coast of 
France. Cocoa nut—East and West Indies, 
South America, Oceanica. Coffee—Arabia, 
East and West Indies. Cork—Spain, Mount 
Etna, and the coast of the Mediterranean.— 
Currants—the Greek Islands, England, United 
States. Dates—Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Spain, 
Italy. Figs—ltaly, the Levant, Turkey, Gre- 
cian Islands,Portugal,Spain. Gin—Schridan, 
a village near Rotterdam, in Holland, distilled 
from Juniperberries. Gingér—Eastand West 
Indies, Abbyssinia, coast of Guinea. India 
Rubber—(the inspissated juice of a tree) South 
America. Indigo—East and West Indies, Af- 
rica, America. Lemons and Oranges—Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Italy, the Levant, Arabia, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Florida. Madeira wine— 
island of Madeira. Manna—Sicily and Cala- 
bria. Nutmegs—the East Indies, South Amer- 
ica. aisins—Spain and Turkey. Saffron— 
Egypt, Europe and America, Sensitive plant 
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ERRATIC THOUGHTS. 
RELIGION. 


It isa lucid stream flowing from the pavilion 
of the Omnipotent, and reflecting fromits pla- 
cid bosom the glopious faze c 
Gospel promise thro 
way to earth W 
the deserts of f 


and deli mar its 
bloom upon i 
knee and ' 


imated with new Tife, and@em celestial buoy- 
ancy of spirit s vigor to his) wearying 
limbs, and his vision acquires @ su 
strength, with which he can penetrate 
terious veil of futurity. It is a messenger sent 
forth from the councils of the most High God 
to whisper redemption in the ear of mortals, 
to point them to that star whose radiance is 
marked and hailed with joy by the faithfal 
while passingthrough the dark shadows which 
encompass them during their transition from 
Earth to Heaven, 


DEATH. 


Painters and poets have always represented 
this stern monarch and his consequences, by a 
sinewless skeleton, which figure is always re- 
pugnant even to the grossest taste. I can im- 
agine no fitter emblem of Death than a butter- 
fly—a splendid butterfly. Let us analyze the 
figure. First we see it a creeping worm like 
man, confined to its mother earth, grovelling 
amidst cares and miseries and liable every mo- 
ment to be crushed by the foot of casaalty.— 
Again we see the worm in another mode—a 
chrysalis—enveloped in a narrow prison house 
and incapable of action. This is emblemati 
eal of man in the grave. Having answered 
the purposes of his Creator as a@ worm on 
earth, he is confined within the ‘narrow house.’ 
The next metamorphosis we observe the worm 
bursting its cell and expanding its golden wings 














it leaps into the air with joy, and speeds away 








among the sweet and lovely creations of the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus with man, he bursts 





the bands of Death, rises upon the wing 












ort from the dreary tomb, and soars 
to the green and ever verdant fields of Heav- 
en, where the bright flowers which the Re- 
deemer hath planted bloom with never fading 


beauty—watered by the streams of salvation 
and love, 


GENEROSITY. 

Like a well of sweet water in the midst of 
the desert, deep beneath the burning sands 
which parch, and the dread simoon which des- 
troys the weary caravan,yet rich with peculiar 
blessings ; so generosity, hidden beneath the 
modesty of true benevolence,furnishes refresh- 
ing beverage to the pilgrims of humanity when 
they least expect it. When not embittered by 
selfishness and an ostentatious display of liber- 
ality, it calls up from the heart of the sensitive 
every warm feeling of gratitude, and lays the 
foundation for those holy superstructures of 
pure Friendship that stand up as unerring 
rks for our guidance to the haven of 
earthly happiness. There is a kind of gene- 
rosity which exercises extravagance, and often 
embarrasses the donor with pecuniary difficul- 
ties. This, though well meant, is an act of in- 
5 justice, for one embarrassment creates an hun- 
dred, and the full alleviation of the miseries 
of one, often produces the commencement of 
many. But when exercised in proportion to 
the surplus of our means, one of the brightest 
of the Christian virtues is exemplified in the 

act. x 
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by the dismal sight [drew near ane "s- 
e said, ‘Hadst thou remained with ns! 
how gracefully would thy hand have 
stretched the bow; thy brawny arms would 
“have seized the roaring bear; thou wouldst 
have outstript the fleetest Elk of the mountain. 
‘White ermine of the rock, why so young go 
to the land of souls! How canst thou live 
there? Thou wilt not not have thy father to 
~ feed thee with game; thou shalt feel cold, and 
no compassionate spirit will give thee furs to 
a clad thyself. O! I must hasten to meet thee 
that I may suckle thee, and sing to thee the 
sleeping lullaby.’ 

After that funeral oration, in the savage style, 
the young mother sung with a faultering voice, 
rocked the corpse on her knees, moistened its 
lips with her milk, and lavished on the dead 
all the care due to the living, She wished to 
_ dry the body on atree according to Indian cus- 
_ tom, and then bring it to the tomb of its fore- 
fathers. She thus began the pious and affec- 
ting ceremony ; stripping her child and breath- 
5 ing on its mouth, she said—‘soul of my child! 
7 sweet soul! a tender kiss from thy father cre- 
t ated thee once on my lips. Alas! my kisses 
| cannot give thee now a new life,’ She then 
pressed against her bosom the sad remains, 

which must have revived by the warmth of a 
mother’s heart, had not God alone kept to him- 
self the power of imparting the vital breath. 

She arose, and in the desert, impurpled by 
the morn,she looked for a tree where she could 
pose her son ; she chose a red-flowered ma- 
festooned with garlands of apios,¢ which 
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exhaled the most delicious odor; with one 
hand she bent down the inferiur branches, and 
with the other placed on them the lifeless in- 
fant; then letting them go, they carried away 
the relics of in nce among their scented 
foliage. How affecting is that Indian custom. 
In the airy sepulchre,imbibing the etherial sub- 
stance, buried under heaps of flowers and ver- 

ure, refreshed bythe morning dew, embalm- 
ed and .% by the breeze on the same 
branch, Ww iere, in its nest, the warbling night- 
ingale sings its melancholy notes, the bodies 
los@sall the deformity of the grave. How 
muelf greater the , if it is the remains 
of his fiir 2 mag has suspended to 
the bowers of death, or the relics’ of a belov- 
ed child, a Soriuwful mother has placed next 
to the habitafién of birds. American trees, 
that in removing these inanimate bodies from 
the dwellings of men, bring them nearer the 
abodes of the Omnipotent, how often did I rest 

nder your sacred shades! You showed me 
he most sublimé allegory; in you I beheld the 
tree of virtue ; her roofs grew in the worldly 
dust, her lofty head reaches the firmament,and 
her branches are the steps on which man, trav- 
elling on this globe, can ascend from earth to 
heaven. After this disconsolate savage had 
placed her child on the tree, she tore one of 
her ringlets, and suspended it to the branch, 
which the morhing gale balanced in its mossy 
cradle. I went up to her, put both my hands 
upon her head, and uttered the thrée shouts of 
grief; we afterwards took some twigs and si- 
lently drove off the flies that swarmed and 
buzzed around the corpse ; but we took care 
not to frighten a turtle dove, that now and then 
flying from the nest plucked a hair from the 


fossgu a Savana, I per-} :. ; 
feaie }child to make a softer bed for her little ones. 


The Indian toldher, “If thou art not the soul of 

y boy, thou art, no doubt, a mother that seeks 
for materials to build thy nest, take that hair I 
/shall no longer wash in elder water ; take it for 
thy young birds, and may the Great Spirit pre- 
serve them to thee !” 

The afflicted savage thanked me for my 
kindness; when a young Indian came and told 
her, “Daughter of Celuta, take thy child with 
thee, we shall stay here no longer, and are to 
set off again to-morrow’s dawn.” I said, 
“Brother, I wish the a blue sky,many roedeers 
and a beaver cloak, and hope thou art not then 
from this desert?” “No,” answered he, “we 
are unhappy exiles, seeking a country where 
to settle.” He sorrowfully fixed his eyes on 
the ground, and with his bow knocked off the 
tops of flowers. I remained silent. The 
mother took her child,and her husband carried 
it on his shoulders. The young couple gazed 
on it, and smiled with the bitterness of grief. 
“Will you permit me,” said I, “to light your 
fire to night?” We have no huts,” he replied, 
but if you choose to follow us, we shall en- 
camp near the great fall.” 








CATCHING A FLEA, 


An English lady who lived in the country 
and was to have a large dinner party, was am- 
bitious of making as great a display as her 
husband’s establishment, a tolerably large one 
could furnish; so that there might seem no 
lack of servants, a great lad, who had been 
employed only on farm work, was trimmed and 





stems and vio- 
resemble pota- 





*Glycine, an herbaceous plant with twining 
let flowers. The Indians eat the reota, whic 


toes. 
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ordered to take his stand behind his mistress’ 
chair, with strict injunctions not to stir from 
the place, nor do any thing unlessshe directed 
him; the lady well knowing that although no 
footman could make a better appearance as a 
piece of still life, some awkwardness would be 
inevitable if he were put in motion. Accord- 
ingly, Thomas having been duly drilled and 
repeatedly enjoined, took his post at the head of 
the table behind his mistress ; and for a while 
he found sufficient amusement in looking at the 
grand set out and staring at the guests. When 
he was weary of this, and of an inaction to 
which he was so little used, his eyes began to 
pry about nearer objects. 

It was at a time when our ladies followed 
the French fashion of having the baek and 
shoulders under the name of the neck, uncov-~ 
ered much lower than accords either with the 
English climate or with old English notions ; 
a time when, as Landor expresses it, the usur- 
ped dominion of neck had extended from the 
ear downwards almost to where mermaids be- 
come fish. ‘Thislady was in the height of low~ 
ness in that fashion ; and between her shoul- 
der blades, in the hollow of her back, and not 
far from the confines where nakedness and 
clothing met, Thomas espied what Pasquier 
had seen upon the neck of Madmoiselle des 
Roches. The guests were too much engaged 
with the business and the courtesies of the ta- 
ble, to see what must have been worth seeing, 
the transfiguration produced in Thomas’ coun- 
tenanee by delight, when he saw so fine an op- 
portunity of showing himself attemtive, and 
making himself useful. The lady was too 
much occupied with her company to feel the 
flea, but to her horror she felt the great finger 
and thumb of Thomas upon her back, and to 
her greater horror heard him exclaim in ex- 
ultation, to the still greater amusement of the 
party—‘a viea, a vlea! my lady ; egod I’ve 
cauteht em!’ [The Doctor, vol II. 








CONFIDE IN YOUR MOTHER. 


To the youthful female we would say, that 
nO individual of either sex can love you with 
an affection so disinterested as your mother.— 
Deceive her, and ‘your feet will slide in due 
time.’ How many thoughtless young danghters 
receive addresses agi. >s: the wish of their pa- 
rents, receive them clandestinely, give their 
hand in marriage, and thus dig the grave for 
all their earthly happiness. He, who would. 
persuade you to deceive your parents, proves. 
himself inthat very deed unworthy of all your 
confidence. If you wed him, you willspeedi- 
ly realize what you have fost. You will find 
you have exchanged a sympathizing friend, 
and an able, judicious counseltor, a hind and 
devoted nurse, for a selfish, unfeeling compan- 
ion, ever seeking his own accommodation and 
his own pleasures ;—neglecting you in health, 
and deserting you when sick. Who has not 
read the re ward of deserted parents in the pale 
and melancholy features of the undutiful 


daughter, 








THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 
Asa waiter was one day igniting a huge pile of 
pitch pine, in the capacious fire place of the vil- 
lage inn, a gentleman remarked to him--‘Jerry, 
they say that fools make the best fire!’ ‘Jerry, 
with the purest arch respect, turned round to 





bim, and said; ‘Will you take the toygs, Sir !’ 
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- doubt not but such suspicions are often well-founded, for 
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Our Vit.taGce.—lIt is a natural, and also a com- 
mendable disposition for permanent residents to speak 
in tones of admiration of every natural or artificial beau- 
ty connected with the place in which they reside; and 
strangers are apt to have ungenerous suspicions that 
their pictures are too highly colered for truth. We 





self-interest gives to the tongue a peculiar tact for decla- 
mation when its powef® are exerted upon those who 

may be made subservient to the requisitions of mam- 
mon. But this does not apply to all; and wé respect- 
fully request that every body will believe that our asser - 
tions are as “true as preaching,’ when we say, that 
Poughkeepsie can produce as great a multiplicity of tru- 
ty beautiful mansion sites, as any other village this side 
of——all other places in the Union. We are aware 
that this is taking broad grounds, but the only demon- 
stration we wish to give to strangersof the truth of it is, 
one single visit from them in the month of June, when 
Nature is dressed in her loveliestattire. 1f the business- 
ridden denisen of the city, who, having toiled on in his 

all-absorbing vocation for several months, amid dust and 
smoke, noise and tumult, would but lay aside his cares 

and solicitudes for a few days, and permit himself to be 

borne along upon the bosom of the Hudson, whose High- 

land scenery is embalmed with recollections of cla ssic 
éuterest, and impressed with every feature of romance 
and poetry,and then land upon the rich soil of Dutchess, 
amid every inducement to make the American fove his 
country; surely he would experience the sweet forget- 
fulness of the stern reality of the commercial world.— 
His heart would ex pand—his charities would put forth 
—the kindlier feelings of his nature would be warmed 
into life, and he would return to his counter a better and 
ahappier man. It is singular that so many men of 
wealth—men capable of enjoying all that rural life can 
impart, should be so firmly chained to the car of mam- 
mon as to remain amid ledgers and merchandize 
through the whole circle of the twelve months. 

We accompanied a friend—a stranger—a few eve- 
nings since, to the summit of College Hill, and it is im- 
possible to express his feelings of admiration as he gazed 
upon the beautiful scenery around. It was just at sunset, 
and every thing was tinged with that mellow hue pecul- 
iar to the hour. Qa the south, ata distance of twenty 
miles the Highlands terminate the view, within which 
an apparent plain stretches to the base of the mountains, 
covered with highly cultivated farms, reat mansions,and 
thriving little villages. Similar scenery meets the eye 
on the east, except the landscape is more undulating.— 
On the west and north, the Hudson rolls on in its pride 
and beauty, covered with the @ails of inland commerce, 
and numerous steam-boats, all laden with the products 
of industry and busy men. In the distance, the azure 
summits of the Caf#kill mountains stretch away to the 
north, toa distance of forty miles, where the far-famed 
“Mountain House” is secn distinctly, like a pearl in their 
towering crest, at an elevation of nearly three thousand 
feet above tbe river. Beneath, like a lovely panoramic 
picture, lies our quiet little village, with its various im- 
provements in view. We believe that few places can 
be found where a more beautiful and varied scene can 
be looked upon than from College Hill, and be it remem- 
bered that upon its summit stands a noble edifiee, con- 
structed after the manner of the Parthenon of Athens, 
and soon to be dedicated to the pursuits of the higher 
orders of learning. 





Meni? vs. CAPRICE.—It is amusing to delve into 
the secret history of great men, and observe to what 








trifles many owe their high distinction. Where mon- 
archy prevails—where the royal prerogative is the golden | 


gate to perferment, MERIT seldom forms a part of the 
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rious kingdoma of the Old World, ere the bright morn- 
ing of the ninéteenth century dawned upon the universe. 
Sovereigns, vested with powers co-equal with will, con- 
sulted their own individual happiness, and the gratifiea- 
tion of their own caprice rather than the weightier con- 
cerns of the people; and hence, men were elected to gov- 
ernment ministers rather on account of the- personal 
pleasure they afforded to the King, than the amount of 
merit their responsible stations required. History fur- 
nishes many illustrations of this fact—the following are 
the most retnarkable. 

Sultan Osman once observed a gardener planting a 
cabbage with such singular dexterity, that it pleased his 
imperial eye, and he raised the man to an office near his 
person. Shortly after he made him governor of the isl- 
and of Cypress. Mare Anthony gave the dwelling of 
a distinguished Roman citizen to a cook who had prepar- 
ed him a good supper. M. De Chamillart, minister of 
France, owed his promotion to his being the only man 
who could beat Louis XVI. at a game of billiards. He 
retired with a pension, after having ruined the finances 
of his country. Louis XI. promoted a poor priest whom 
he foind sleeping in the porch of a church, that the 
proverb might be verified, that ‘to lucky men good for- 
tunes might come, even while asleep.’ When Cardinal 
de Monti was elected pope, he bestowed a cardinal’s hat 
upon a servant whose merit consisted in paying partic- 
ular attention to his holiness’ monkey ! Geo. Villiers 
was loaded with wealth and honors by James in conse- 
quence of his personal beauty. The widow of a Mr. 
Cornwallis was rewarded by Henry VIII. with the gift 
of a priory, for making a good pudding for his Majes- 
ty. The Duke of Luines was originally a country lad, 
and insinuated himself into the good graces of Louis 
XIII. for his skill in making bird-traps. After having 
caused the marshall of Ancre, his patron, to be assassi- 
nated, and the Queen’s mother to be imprisoned, he rai- 
sed himself to titles and the most tyranical power. Sir 
Walter Raleigh owed his promotion to an act of gallan- 
try to Queen Elizabeth, and Sir Christopher Hatton his 
preferment, to dancing. 

These are a few of the examples which the pen of the 
historian has traced for our reflection, and we should re- 
joice that we sojourn ina land where none are born to 
station, and few can acquire it unless eleyated by well- 
established MERIT. 





Mr. Gopowin.—This celebrated English philoso. 
pher and novelist recently died in London in his 81s¢ 
year. Withan ardent and speculative imagination, Mr. 
Godwin had attempted most of the walks of literature, 
in many of which he wes successful. As an essayist, 
few excelled him in beauty of diction and the apositeness 
of all his applications. As a nevelist, “Caleb Wil- 
liams” can testify to his excellence,and it is said that he 
would still pen productions of fiction, the fruits of his 
yet glowing imagination, even after he had reached the 
age of seventy. Mr. G. was a warm admirer of the 
sentiments which brought about and carried on the 
French revolution of ’94, for which he drew upon him- 
self much obloquy. He was the Jast of the eminent 
school of revolutionary writers in England, and during 
the Grey administration held a small place under the 
government. He had been astranger to disease through 
a long and eventful life, and retained his mental facul- 
ties until near its termination. 





Mrs, Oprr’s Works,—The writings of this distin- 
guished lady are now in course of reprint and publica- 
tion by Messrs. J. & W. Sanford, New-York. The 
publishers have politely furnished us with the two first 
volumes—from which we shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to make extracts. The re-publication of these 
works speak highly in favor of the good taste of the en- 
terprising young men who have undertaken it, and if a 
like discretion characterizes their future efforts they will 


| assuredly meet with successful support from an efilight- 
| ened public. 


THe Musitcar Lisrary.—This is the title of a 
work published monthly under the superintendence of 
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teen super-royal quarto pages of music, and four pages 
af letter press neatly done up inan ornamental cover.— 
It is printed on fine music paper at the moderate 
of four dollars per annum. Fareemew Hunt & Co, 
are the agents-for the publishers in New-York. Mr. 
Hunt has furnished us with eight numbers of the work 
already published, and we are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions therefor. 

Specimens of both the above publications may beseen 
at the Stationary Store attached to this office. 





To CorrEsron DENTS.—'Missionary Hymn’ by our 
valued correspondent ‘Homo Mirus’ is an excellent pro- 
duction, replete with that pious sentiment which charaeter- 
izes all his effusions. ‘H.’ will please acceptour thanks. 
We agree with the views expressed by ‘A.S. C.’ in re- 
gard to female education, and cherish that a sys- 
tem will be speedily adopted by which the female mind 
may have an opportunity to become fully developed.— 
The author, we think, would make an exemplary Mas- 
sulman, particularly on the debateable point of the en- 
joyments of Paradise. Surely he has hit apon the cor- 
rect idea, for to parody the words of Moore, 


This world is called a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given— 

Bereft of woman, ’twould be so ; 

But she—each heart that loves, must know 
Makes Earth a glorious Heaven! 





Tueoportr S. Fay, Esq. isattached to the American 
Embassy to the Court of He will sail in 
company with Mr.Steven minister to that Court. 

Vo—_—_—_—_—_——CC 
Summary of passing Events. 

Elegant Specimen of Mechanic Art.—Messrs. Dut- 
ton & Wentworth, printers to the state of Massachusetts, 
have presented to Ex-Gov. Armstrong, who, we believe 
was himself a printer, a splendid copy of the s 
the Commonwealth. It is printed on f 
of the Bath post ; bound in elegant 
key morocco, full gilt and gold with 
clasps, after the manner of an illuminated. 
inside of the cover is of a figured satin 
also ornamented duplicate title pages.on enamelled pa- 
per. Oneach cover is a gold plate, with the name of 
the donor and donee. This volume is preserved 
green morocco plate, lined with purple velvet. . 
the representation of the Transcript and other Boston 
papers, this crack work must be the most magnificent 
thing of the kind ever issued from the American press. 

(New-York Evening Star. 


Painted Statuary.—The Baltimore Chronicle speaks 
in high terms of a group of statuary carved in that ci- 
ty, by R. B. Macy, representing Adam and Eve, and 
colored to the life. 

A Miss Bayles was lately drowned, while crossing ia 
a wagon, Chapman’s creek, a branch of Red River, O- 
hio,which was greatly and suddenly swollen with rains. 


Col. Aaron Burr, who is far advanced in life, and ve- 
ry feeble, is reported to be seriously ill, and his recovery 
doubtful. 












———— 


MARRIED, 

At Pleasant Valley, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. B. F. 
Wile, Mr. Henry P. Wolley, to Miss Siena ph la 
man, daughter of Samuel M. Thurston, Esq., all of the 
former place. : 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Wm. J. Eyer, Mr. Garner 
Mevers, of Red Hook, to Miss Ceita VaNANEER, of 
a. , ° 

n the same day, by the same, Mr. Aaron Travan 
of Rhinebeck, to Miss MARia CHRISTINA Travan, of 


Clinton. 

At Dover, on Thurgday morning | the Rev: 
Mr. Andrus, Mr. JOSEPH T. ADRIAN Pot the 
of Flagler & Adriance, of Poughkeepsie, to N 
* KLAPP, daughter of James Grant, of the former 
place. 
‘ [We cheerfully use coy | CAPITALS on this 
or a bottle of champaigne from the bridal feast, 
wakened every feeling of liberality. May oa. 
and contentment ever be their companions. } 














WELL Mason @ ! 


j lingering iness, Priscrna F. wife of Andrew A. Har- 


DIED, 


In this village, on Monday evening 23d e after a 
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THE BOQUET. 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MISSIONARY HYMN. 


Hail, all victorious Jesus, 
The rock of our Salvation ; 

We bless thy name, and would proclaitn 
To all the vast creation, 

And tell to all the people, 
Of every rank and fashion, 

The glorious plan, of saving man 

Through the Divine compassion, 


And gound the Gospel trumpet, 
Proelaim the welcome hour, 
The Jubilee that sets us free, 
From Satan’s cruel power } 
Make known the vast provision, 
_ The glorious gospel treasure, 
Redemption’s plan, ‘Good will to man,” 
In all its weight and measure. 


Ye Heralds of Salvation, 

Fly.on the winds of Heaven ; 
n lande remote, dwell on the note 

Of joy through sins forgiven : 

In all the distant islande, 

_ In every sea and ocean, 

Proclaim the news ; and thus diffuso 
The bliss of pure devotion. 


Trace Afri c’s sandy deserts, 
Explore each winding river; 
Tellall that race, the God of Grace 
Is mighty to deliver. 
Oh let them taste the pleasures 
That fl ow from sins forgiven, 
Teach thei to praise; in melting lays; 
The God of Earth and Heaven. 


a 
© Phrough Asia's heathen countries 
~ -Unfarl the gospel banner, 
Teach them to sing to Christ our King; 
In peals of loud Hosannah ; 
And let them from the river 
That gladdens Zion’s city, 
With pleasure drink, while they shall think 
Upon the Saviour’s pity. 
Oh traverse ev’ry country 
In every land and nation, 
Let the high praise of Jesus raise 
To God for his salvation ; 
And lett the peaceful Kingdom 
Of Christ be so extended, 
That sin and fear, may disappear, 
And be forever ended. 


May, 1836. 











Homo Mirvs. 


REGRETS STR 
For the Poug hkeepsie Casket. 


An Addrcss to Washington Irving. 


Thou glowing epark of intellectual fire, 
Lit up on fair Columbia’s infant shore ; 

Indulge a strain from my unpractised lyre, 
Though never graced by academie lore. 


Thy voice falls lightly on the tist’ning ear, 
Like softest whispers of the sinking breeze ; 

Like nature’s glitt’ring dew-drop, morning tear, 
Or faintest murmurs of the distant seas. 


The mind with thee can soar to scenes sublime, 
Can trace the comet in impetuous flight, 
In retrospect explore the birth of time, 
When rising suns divided day from night. 


With thee we make creation’s ample round, 
Where other stars ‘‘emparidice the night,” 
Where other more effulgent suns abound, 
And brighter moons “dispense serener light.” 


With thee we’ll revel in ambrosial sweets, 
Inhale the rosy fragrance of the lawn ; 

Repose in shades, ’mid summer’s piercing heat— 
Breathe health and vigor at the opening dawn. 
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We fly with thee to distant eve of time, 
When worlds on worlds will tremble with decoy, 


Wh en moon and stars and eun will cease to shine, 
When planets cease, and systems fade away. 


Though proud Brittania boasts unequalled fame, 
And scorns to own a rival in the west, 
Remotest ages will imbibe thy flame, 
And in their annals thou will stand confessed. 


Thy name will be engraved upon the heart 
Of all who’ve quafied at thy perennial epring ; 
Fond recollection will a joy impart, 
And future beards will to thy memory sing. H. 
la 


Tae Lark and the Christian. 


How sweet is the song of the Lark when she eprings 
To weleome the morning with joy on her wings ; 
The higher she rises the sweeter she sings, 

And she sings when we hear her no more ; 
When stormsand dark clouds veil the sun from our sight, 
She has mounted above them, she shines in the light; 
Thus far from the scenes that disturb and affrightt, 
She loves her gay music to pour. 





Tis thus with the Christian ; bis-willing soul flies 

To welcome the day-spring that streams from the skies; 
He is drawn by its glorious effulgence to rise 

To the regions from whence it is given ; 

He sings on his way from this cloud-covered spot ; 

The quicker his progress the sweeter his note, 

When we bear him no longer, the song ceases not, 

Mt blends with the chorus of Heaven. 


PERRIER DD 2 
Childhood and its Visitors. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 


Once ona time when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showets, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Before a bank of blushing flowers. 
Happy —be knew not whence or how, 
And emiling—who could chose but love him 
For not more glad than childhood’s brow 
W as the gay heaven that laughed above him. 


Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 
And that green valley’s calm invaded 
The brooks grew dry beneath his path, ~ ; 
The birds were mute, the lilies faded ; 
A Grecian tomb stood full in sight, 
And that Old Time began to batter, 
But Childhood watched bis paper kite, 
Nor heeded he one whit the matter, 


W ith curling Jip and eye askance, 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute, 
But Childhood’s archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth its baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 
Selftortured in his own dominion. 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale cypress crowned night’s woeful daughter, 
And proffered him a tearful cup, 
Full to the brim with bitter water, 
Says Childhood: ‘Madam what’s your name? 
And when the beldame muttered ‘Sorrow’— 
Then cried, ‘don’t interrupt my game, 
I prithee, call again to-morrow.’ 


The muse of Pindus thither came, 

And woo’d him with the softest numbers, 
That ever scattered wealth and fame, 

Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers. 
Though sweet the lyre and sweet the lay, 

To Childhood it was alla riddle ; 


Bleep on, sleep on! Pale manhood’e dreaind 
Are all of earthly pain of pleasure, 
Of glory’s toils, ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love or hoarded treasure ; 
But to the couch where Childhood lies, 
A pure unmingled trance is given, 
Lit up by light from seraph eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered h@aven: 
ES 
The Thin Lady; 


A PATHETIC BALLAD. 
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1 saw her walking in the street, 
All skin and bone was she ; 

No shadow did she cast beliind 
Her scunt anatomy. 


A nor-west wind was blowing then, 
The dust in clouds did fly, 

And though the vane did veer about; 
The bleak wind passed her by. 


She Jook’d jist like a pencil mark, 
That boys draw ona slate, — 7 

Or like a flash of lightning stretch’d 
Straight thro’ a wire plate. 

They cal! her Bony-part ; some said 

_ That she was Edson’s wife, 

That grief had made her pine away 
As thin asa jack-knife. 


The doctors ey’d her as she pass’d; 
Tho’ phantom-like was she, 

A ‘subject’ fit, they eaid was she; 
Prime for anatomy. 


Sc sharp was che at every point, 
That she could look you through ; 

And once, ’tis gravely told by some, 
She split a straw in two! 


And yet this thing so shadowless, 
This walking skeleton, 

Did own a tender passion for 
A man with heart of stone. 


She was his grim familiar, and 
With sighs and rending groans, 
She’d follow him from place to placé 

And offer him her bones. 


‘All flesh is grass,’ she sadly said, 
‘To you I dare a-spire,’ 

‘Such spires as you,’ he quick replied; 
‘Ought surely to look higher.’ 

‘By living thas, yon’re cheating death 
The resurreetion man 

Is watching you with eager eyes, 
So, I forbid the ban !’ 


This cruel cut did cut her through, 
Her parchmentgkin grew yellow ¢ 

And she did pine and meltaway, 
Like heated grease or tallow. 


Grief’s canker-worm did gnaw and gnaw, 
'Till death with sable wing 
Cut short her days, and then she lay 


Like a worn fidd le-string. 

They made her shroud of spider-web, 
And in a pipe stem laid her ; 

The grave-yard worms did starve to death, 
For want of their panado. 


PR ER TTT 
EPIGRAM™. 


Jack keeps his secrets well, or I’m deceived : 
For nothing he can say will be believed. 





‘Good gracious!’ cried he, ‘send away 


——— 





This noisy woman with a fiddle? 


Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, 

And taught him with most sage endeavor 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 

And why no toy may last forever ; 
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She talked of all the wondrous laws, 
Which Nature’s open book discloses; 
But Childhood, when she made a pause, 








! Was fast asleep among the roses. 
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